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storms beat against it, but the Rock and all that is built thereon 
shall endure." 

We are earnestly desirous that a collection of Dr. Peabody's 
literary and miscellaneous writings should be sent through the 
press, and feel well convinced that such a publication will 
not only gratify his numerous personal friends, but will win 
for him the reputation of one of the first essayists and critics 
of his country and generation, perhaps without an equal in 
the versatility of his pen, and in his uniformly successful 
handling of the most widely diverse subjects. 

We feel that our hasty tribute to these saintly brothers has 
been inadequate to make them known to those to whom their 
names are unfamiliar. But they may serve to suggest still 
richer remembrances of them to some of our readers, and at 
least will transmit with our pages some faint record of two of 
our most frequent and valued contributors, — men who con- 
secrated the noblest endowments and ripest attainments of 
intellect to the cause of truth, progress, humanity, and religion. 



Art. VIII. — 1. The California and Oregon Trail ; being 
Sketches of Prairie and Reeky Mountain Life. By 
Francis Parkman, Jr. New York : George P. Putnam. 
1849. 12mo. pp. 448. 

2. What I saw in California ; being the Journal of a 
Tour, by the Emigrant Route and South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, across the Continent of North America, 
the Great Desert Basin, and through California, in the 
Years 1846-7. By Edwin Bryant, late Alcalde of 
San Francisco. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 
12mo. pp. 455. 

3. The Works of Washington Irving ; a New Edition, 
revised. Vol. VIII. Astoria, or Anecdotes of an Enter- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. Vol. IX. The 

Crayon Miscellany : a Tour on the Prairies, Abbotsford, 
Newstead Abbey. New York : George P. Putnam. 
1849. 12mo. 

The two volumes last enumerated on our list need no 
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introduction to readers on either side of the Atlantic. 
There are few places in the world, we hope, and certainly 
none in which the English tongue is spoken, where the works 
of the most delightful writer of English prose now living are 
not known and admired. The grotesque waggery, the con- 
stant straining after effect, and the exaggerated sentimentality 
which are now most in vogue, have not thrown entirely into 
the shade the ease, grace, and liveliness, the quiet humor and 
finished elegance of one who unites the finest qualities of 
Addison and Goldsmith, without the frequent languor of the 
one or the shallow judgment of the other. There is some 
comfort in the reflection, that the age which has more than 
tolerated the wild caprices and fantastic foolery of Carlyle, 
and almost worshipped the exaggerations of Dickens, has not 
lost its relish for the unostentatious and inimitable graces, the 
fine taste and warm imagination of Irving. 

We notice " Astoria " and the " Tour on the Prairies " 
now, only on account of their connection with our subject, 
and to commend the taste and enterprise of the publisher, 
who has given to the reading world, what has long been 
wanted, a neat and uniform edition of all the writings of 
Mr. Irving, at a price which ought to obtain for them a wide 
circulation. These two works, which have all the pleasing 
characteristics of the author's style, appear very seasonably 
in a new edition just at a time when the tide of emigration 
over the prairies of the far West to the shores of the Pacific, 
after it had slackened for a year or tvs o, because Oregon had 
at last been discovered to be not the most desirable region 
for a habitation on the face of the earth, has just set again 
with more force than ever, on account of the discovery of 
the California gold mines. To the same cause may be 
attributed in part the favorable reception of the volumes by 
Mr. Parkman and Mr. Bryant. Guide books are wanted 
over the barren steppes and lofty mountains which still sepa- 
rate us from the newly found and newly conquered El dorado 
of the West. Neither of these travellers, indeed, went out 
in search of gold. But they followed the trail which leads 
to the American Ophir ; they describe the objects which are 
seen on the way, and give no faint picture of the difficulties 
and dangers which obstruct the overland route to the mines. 
And if all accounts may be trusted, those who have gone 
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" round the Horn," or across the isthmus, also find to their 
cost, that the way to the place where riches may be got is 
about as hard as the way to get rich at home. 

Mr. Parkman, indeed, hardly went within a thousand miles 
of the inhabited part of California, and the addition of the 
name of that country to the title of his book was merely a 
publisher's trick, in which he had no share, to catch unwary 
purchasers-. He went out upon the prairies, in the summer 
of 1846, only "with a view of studying the manners and 
character of the Indians ; " and having returned with a 
budget of valuable observations and entertaining stories of his 
own adventures, he published them first in the Knickerbocker 
magazine, where they were received with so much favor as to 
justify a republication of them in a separate volume. And 
their popularity was well deserved, for since the publication 
of Mr. Irving's Tour, we have seen no more pleasing and 
truthful sketches than these of buffalo hunting, camping out, 
encounters with the Indians, and the other incidents which 
usually lend variety and interest to a journey to the Rocky 
Mountains. Mr. Parkman writes with much vivacity and 
good taste, and his story has all the air of truth with the 
attractiveness of fiction. It has a moral interest, also, from 
the fortitude and strength of mind shown by the author under 
very trying circumstances ; for he was attacked by a tedious 
and wasting disease when far out in the wilderness, exposed 
to many privations and hardships, with only Indians and half- 
breeds around him, who, it seemed probable for several weeks, 
would soon be obliged to prepare his grave. His situation 
was one to tax all the energies of a man in the prime of life 
and the full enjoyment of his strength ; and he was but a 
youth of gentle nurture and delicate habits, who had but 
recently left college, and was now completely prostrated by 
illness. Few would be able to bear up with a stout heart 
under such depressing circumstances, to choose with a clear 
judgment the best course to be adopted, and to act upon it 
with decision and energy ; and in no position, we may add, 
are such high traits of character more likely to be developed 
than amid the various casualties of the traveller's progress 
over our great western desert. 

Mr. Bryant's book is one of very inferior merit, and 
probably would never have seen the light — certainly it 
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would not have passed to the honors of a third edition — but 
for the sudden demand for information created by the Cali- 
fornia gold fever. It is a plain and jejune narrative, in the 
form of a journal, of what the writer saw and did, in little 
more than a year, while journeying across the continent, resid- 
ing in California, and serving in the very motley array under 
Col. Fremont, which crushed the last effort of the Mexicans 
to regain possession of that country. What motive the writer 
had for undertaking this long excursion, as he returned to the 
banks of the Mississippi after an absence of about sixteen 
months, we are left to conjecture. He did not go to study 
the Indians, as Mr. Parkman did, nor for the pleasure of 
hunting buffaloes on the prairies and regaining his health, like 
Mr. Parkman's companion. It does not appear that he was 
in search of a new home, for he returned soon, and does not 
seem to have carried his household gods along with him. 
Probably he went with a vague notion of spying out the 
land, and seeking his fortune, intending to remain if he could 
find an eligible position there ; but if not, to return after he 
had satisfied his curiosity. Like most of his fellow travellers, 
he might have found it difficult to explain even to himself 
the motives for his journey. A restless disposition, an incur- 
able craving for a new home somewhere farther in the wilder- 
ness, though there be no imaginable reason for quitting the 
old one, is one of the most peculiar and striking traits in our 
national character. Washington Irving remarked, a quarter 
of a century ago, that a Yankee's wish " to establish himself 
in life" meant nothing more than "to begin his travels." 
He is never, as the phrase goes, " well to do in the world " 
till he is able to ramble about in it ; till he can make a fresh 
clearing in the forest, and build himself a new log hut some 
five hundred or a thousand miles distant from his old one, at 
least as often as once in ten years. 

The town of Independence, Missouri, is the usual point of 
departure for the numerous caravans which set off in quick 
succession every May and June for their long trip over the 
prairies. Immense wagons, drawn by oxen or mules, contain 
the stores and other property of the band, a portion of whom, 
armed with pistols and rifles, make the journey on horseback 
and keep on the watch for game and Indians. The latter 
are never formidable to a party of half a dozen whites, 
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except from their expertness as thieves ; for they will some- 
times continue to steal every quadruped belonging to the 
troop, by exciting an alarm among them as they are grazing 
at night, when the frightened horses, oxen, and mules, dash 
off in all directions over the wide waste, and the savages 
know much better than their owners how to overtake them. 
To avoid this danger, when there is reason to suspect that 
Indians are near, instead of simply " hobbling " the animals, 
or fettering their fore legs, and leaving them to graze in the 
neighborhood of the camp, a " corral " is formed, by station- 
ing all the wagons so as to form a ring, and the brutes are 
kept within this enclosure. A journey performed with oxen 
is necessarily a slow one ; and even those who go with horses 
alone, as they are obliged to carry heavy stores, and grass and 
water are not always easy to be found, cannot move very 
quickly. From three to six months pass before the weary 
travellers behold the shores of the Pacific. The first part of 
the trip is comparatively easy ; by following the course of 
the Platte, the Arkansas, or some of their tributaries, there is 
not much danger of losing the way, and the party are sure of 
water and pasturage. If the animals are not tired out, or 
stolen by the Indians, and if the hunters can find deer and 
buffaloes enough for food, the emigrants may reach Fremont's 
pass over the Rocky Mountains without much difficulty. 
Heavy wagons cross at this point with ease, the ascent being 
so gradual that it can hardly be perceived. 

But far the worst portion of the route still remains to the 
weary emigrant ; with diminished stores and tired animals, he 
has yet a journey of more than a thousand miles to make to 
the inhabited part either of Oregon or California. The 
country to be traversed is either an arid and sterile plain, or 
a succession of rugged defiles and dangerous mountain pas- 
sages, where hardly any game can be found, and along which 
even the mounted traveller can scarcely make his way, while 
for wagons they seem utterly impracticable. Weary and 
hungry, the emigrant yet stumbles on, for it is death to stop. 
One animal after another gives out, or is slaughtered for 
food ; horse-flesh becomes a dainty, and is weighed out with 
a sparing hand. One wagon after another is abandoned, and 
laden with a worn rifle and a heavy pack, or leading a single 
exhausted horse or mule, the unfortunate wanderer still limps 
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forward. The last and severest trial which he has to 
encounter is the passage over the Blue Mountains and the 
Cascade range into the habitable part of Oregon, or over the 
Sierra Nevada into that of California. The frightful sufferings 
of Colonel Fremont's party in his last crossing of the Sierra 
are still fresh in the memory of his readers ; a third part of 
their number perished, and the wretched survivors were 
driven to feed upon the bodies of their companions. 

But the fate of a large portion of the emigrant band with 
which Mr. Bryant started in 1846 was quite as terrible. A 
small party, with whom was Mr. Bryant, pushed on in ad- 
vance of the wagons, and arrived in safety, though they 
suffered great hardships by the way. Of those who remained 
with the teams, the company that turned off into Oregon 
missed their way among the mountains, lost all their cattle 
and baggage, and were on the point of perishing when they 
were rescued by an expedition sent out to meet them, with 
horses and provisions, by the inhabitants of the Willamette 
valley. The Californian emigrants were still more unfor- 
tunate. The hardships of the route delayed them so long, 
that they did not reach the Sierra Nevada till a month after 
the proper time for crossing. Six months had passed in their 
toilsome journey ; yet they had only arrived at the eastern 
base of the mountains, the snow had begun to fall, and the 
hearts of the stoutest among them failed when they thought 
of the terrors of the passage. But advance they must ; to 
remain on the eastern side was to starve. Unfortunately, all 
the women and children of the party as it was first constituted 
were with them, as these had naturally remained with the 
wagons, and only the men without families had gone in 
advance. We have no heart to give the particulars of what 
they endured on the mountains. Thirty-five persons perished 
of cold and starvation, and about an equal number, after they 
had suffered worse than death, and fed on human flesh, were 
rescued by a party sent out for them from Suter's fort. Let 
those who are meditating a removal across the continent to 
Oregon or California, instead of studying only the first half 
of their route, which is a mere holiday excursion, think of 
the western half of the journey. It is only when they have 
passed the Rocky Mountains that their serious difficulties 
begin. 
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The great number of emigrants who assembled at Inde- 
pendence in the spring of 1846, were drawn thither by the 
absurdly exaggerated stories respecting the beauty and fer- 
tility of the Oregon territory, which were circulated by brag- 
gadocio politicians and mendacious newspapers, for obvious 
purposes, while the Oregon question was still pending between 
us and England. That controversy was at last happily ad- 
justed, and when the country became indisputably our own, 
we heard no more of its immense importance for purposes of 
commerce and agriculture ; the emigration thither was imme- 
diately checked, and has now almost wholly stopped. Un- 
luckily, gold has been discovered in the region lying south of 
it, gold in such abundance as the alchemist never dreamed 
of; and thousands are again congregated at Independence, or 
are slowly wending their way over the prairies, to face the 
terrors of that mountain passage in the hope of finding untold 
wealth beyond. In all probability, the next autumn will 
bring us another fearful story of suffering and death on the 
Sierra Nevada. The infatuation of these persons, it is true, 
affords no special cause for wonder; the auri sacra fames, in 
every age of the world, has driven men to acts of the greatest 
desperation and folly. The prospect of obtaining wealth 
without work, — though, by the by, it is work of the hardest 
kind to sift sand and mud for minute scales of gold, — will 
draw multitudes at any time to the Ural mountains, the 
deadly coast of Africa, or the snowy peaks of the Sierra, 
though hunger, cold, and pestilence obstruct the way. 

But what Will-o'-the-wisp allured the emigrants over our 
great western desert before an ounce of gold was found on 
the banks of the Sacramento ? Certainly, not the hope of 
finding abundance of fertile land, which could be had at a 
trifling price. This could be found much nearer home. No 
swaggering politician, drunk with desire of a war with Eng- 
land, ever pretended that Oregon equalled the Mississippi 
valley in attractiveness and fertility ; and not a quarter part 
of this magnificent valley is yet peopled ; it does not yet con- 
tain a tithe of the population that it is capable of supporting. 
In nearly every State that is watered by the tributary streams 
of the great Father of rivers, excellent land can still be had 
at the government price, which is but a dollar and a quarter 
an acre, and long credit is given for that. A hundred acres 
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could be obtained for less than the cost of one man's journey 
from Missouri to Oregon. If the settler be very poor, he 
can " squat " on the finest spot of government land that he 
can find, cut down the trees, build his log hut, raise wheat 
and pigs, and pay only two hundred dollars for one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, after he has realized ten times that 
sum from the land itself. In Iowa and Wisconsin, in the 
new territory of Minesota, he will find abundance of the best 
land for wheat in the world, which he can appropriate in this 
easy fashion. Nay, on the very road to Oregon and Califor- 
nia, beyond the present limit of our settlements, beyond the 
western line of Missouri, but on this side of the proper desert 
prairie of the interior, there is a broad belt of undulating fer- 
tile country, not an acre of which is yet appropriated, though 
it is capable of yielding in profusion all the agricultural pro- 
ducts of our Middle States. Mr. Bryant says of this tract, 
that it " appears to be the most desirable, in an agricultural 
point of view, of any which I have ever seen. It possesses 
such natural wealth and beauties, that at some future day it 
will be the Eden of America." Why, then, did Mr. Bryant 
go to California ? We need not ask, why he came back 
again, before he had lived a year in the country, as the gold 
mines then had not been discovered. 

Mr. Parkman, a far more trustworthy observer, thus speaks 
of this intervening tract between the frontier settlements and 
the arid waste beyond. 

" Should any one of my readers ever be impelled to visit the 
prairies, and should he choose the route of the Platte, (the best, 
perhaps, that can be adopted,) I can assure him that he need not 
think to enter at once upon the paradise of his imagination. A 
dreary preliminary, protracted crossing of the threshold, awaits 
him before he finds himself fairly upon the verge of the ' great 
American desert,' — those barren wastes, the haunts of the buffalo 
and the Indian, where the very shadow of civilization lies a hun- 
dred leagues behind him. The intervening country, the wide 
and fertile belt that extends for several hundred miles beyond the 
extreme frontier, will probably answer tolerably well to his pre- 
conceived ideas of the prairie ; Tor this it is from which pic- 
turesque tourists, painters, poets, and novelists, who have seldom 
penetrated farther, have derived their conceptions of the whole 
region. If he has a painter's eye, he may find his period of pro- 
bation not wholly void of interest. The scenery, though tame, is 
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graceful and pleasing. Here are level plains, too wide for the 
eye to measure ; green undulations, like motionless swells of the 
ocean ; abundance of streams, followed through all their windings 
by lines of woods and scattered groves. But let him be as en- 
thusiastic as he may, he will find enough to damp his ardor. 
His wagons will stick in the mud ; his horses will break loose ; 
harness will give way, and axle-trees prove unsound. His bed 
will be a soft one, consisting often of black mud, of the richest 
consistency. As for food, he must content himself with biscuit 
and salt provisions ; for strange as it may seem, this tract of 
country produces very little game. As he advances, indeed, he 
will see, mouldering in the grass by his path, the vast antlers of 
the elk, and farther on, the whitened skulls of the buffalo, once 
swarming over this now deserted region." 

The deer and the buffalo have indeed fled from this fair 
country, scared by the frequent visits of the hunter, and by the 
annual swarm of emigrants, who notice the fertility of the soil 
only because their wagon wheels often sink deep into the rich 
black earth. It is the true migrating spirit which urges them 
onward, the restless mind that loathes the unexciting routine 
of daily labor amid the familiar scenes of childhood, and 
measures the attractiveness of an untried country by the 
length and hardships of the journey to its borders. This want 
of local attachments, this insatiable thirst for wandering and 
adventure, is, we fear, the most striking trait in the character 
of the whole population of the Mississippi valley. Their 
homes even in that fair region are but homes of yesterday ; 
they had only pitched their camps on the banks of the Ohio 
and the Wabash, while on their way to the Sacramento and 
the Columbia. The truant disposition which carried them 
over the Alleghanies, hurries them onward to the Rocky 
Mountains. We do not go so far as an eminent thinker of 
our own day, who has expressed in eloquent language his 
fears, lest these constant migrations should lead our country- 
men back to barbarism ; but it is certain that the " pioneers 
of civilization," as they have been fondly called, leave laws, 
education, and the arts, all the essential elements of civiliza- 
tion, behind them. 

But our business as reviewers lies with Mr. Parkman and 
Mr. Bryant, whom we have not forgotten, whatever our 
readers may think, though the 6rst chapters of their book, 
describing the annual congregation of emigrants at Independ- 
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ence, have led us into preaching this long sermon about the 
evils of wandering from home. The caravan with which Mr. 
Bryant set out, to which several other detachments afterwards 
united themselves, while others left it, comprised two hun- 
dred and eighty -eight persons, of whom fifty-nine were women, 
and one hundred and ten were children. They had sixty- 
three wagons, and about seven hundred horses, mules, oxen, 
and cows. So great an event as the departure of this large 
company from Missouri could not take place, of course, with- 
out what the newspapers call " appropriate ceremonies." 
These were performed with due solemnity and precision, after 
the established American custom, the affair being conducted 
by the freemasons, in order that the peculiar costume of that 
fraternity might heighten the effect. A procession was 
formed, an " eloquent address " was delivered* which was 
" responded to in suitable and eloquent terms," on behalf of 
the emigrants, by Colonel Waul and- Colonel Russell, and a 
hymn, written for the occasion, " was sung with much feeling 
by the whole audience to the tune of Old Rosin the Bow ! " 
The address was very good and appropriate, though Mr. 
Bryant seems to think that it was " rather overstrained in 
pathos ; " which we can well believe, as we are told that the 
orator, in his very striking peroration, " consigned them all to 
the grave or to perpetual exile." The " lady-masons," as 
our author felicitously calls them, joined in the procession, 
and showed most feeling during the exercises ; " some of 
them wept, and manifested strong emotion." Poor souls ! 
The slightest foreboding of the terrible scenes which awaited 
them in the rugged gorges of the Sierra Nevada would have 
caused the stoutest heart in that assembly to thrill with 
horror. The farewell rites ended with an affecting prayer 
and benediction, and the doomed caravan was then ready to 
pass on. 

The whole number of emigrants on the road that season, 
for Oregon or California, was estimated by Mr. Bryant at 
three thousand. In his own party were a man and wife, 
originally from Virginia, who were respectively seventy-five 
and seventy years of age ; they were accompanied by their 
four sons and a son-in-law with his wife. The old folks, we 
are told, seemed as resolute as the youngest of their family, 
and were as confident of reaching the shores of the Pacific ; 
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"the husband realized this expectation, the wife did not." 
A few days after they started, a pair of twins were born to 
one family in their number ; and after only one day's delay, 
the mother rode on with the others. They had hardly begun 
their journey, before they received positive information that 
war had broken out between Mexico and the United States ; 
and though they could not tell how this event would affect 
them on their arrival in California, we learn that " no one 
was in the least disposed to turn back in consequence of it." 
During the first few weeks of their journey, several deaths 
took place ; the dead were buried with appropriate religious 
services, nearly all the members of the party being in attend- 
ance, and then the survivors " moved on." They met several 
small parties returning from the land of promise to which 
their own steps were directed, and uniformly received from 
them doleful intelligence of what they had to expect. One 
man, an American trader from New Mexico, informed Mr. 
Bryant, " that the journey to Santa Fe and Chihuahua was 
one of great fatigue and hardship, as he knew, but that the 
journey to California was infinitely more so ; that our lives 
would be shortened ten years by the trip, and before we re- 
turned, if we experienced such good fortune, our heads would 
be white, not with the frosts of age, but from the effects of 
exposure and extreme hardships." This, as our traveller 
observes, " was not very cheering information ; " but in the 
expressive phrase of Scripture, their faces were set to go, and 
not one turned back. 

When they had gone a thousand miles farther on their 
dreary journey, and reached Fort Laramie, they were met by 
another band of emigrants returning from California, and re- 
ceived from them still more gloomy accounts. One man told 
them that " he had resided in that country four years, during 
which time not a drop of rain had fallen ; that no crops had 
been raised ; that vegetation had perished ; and that the pop- 
ulation there must necessarily perish for want of food." He 
stated, moreover, that the people were as bad as the soil and 
the climate, every man among them being " as thoroughly 
steeped in villany as the most hardened graduate of the peni- 
tentiary." This, certainly, was a highly colored report, and 
the author of it was suspected to be not much better than the 
people whom he described. He was observed to be making 
16* 
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himself very busy among the emigrants, and it was feared 
that some of them " were credulous enough to believe him." 
But as Mr. Bryant sagaciously observes, "it was easy to 
perceive that he had a motive for his conduct more powerful 
than his regard for truth." He does not seem, however, to 
have had any great success in accomplishing his wicked pur- 
poses ; for not one of the party was frightened by him into a 
•determination to relinquish the project and return to the 
■settlements. 

A large party could not perform a journey of so great 
length without witnessing many of the incidents and casualties 
which diversify also the more quiet experience of home, 
Jthough they become much more formidable in the midst of a 
great desert, where rest and other means of relief cannot be 
had. Sickness and accidents were frequent even before they 
reached the more difficult portion of the route ; and as there 
was no physician in the company, cases which seemed slight 
at first soon assumed a grave aspect. Mr. Bryant, who had 
some slight knowledge of anatomy and disease, was usually 
called in on these occasions, and seems really to have acted 
with great discretion, carefully informing his patients in all 
cases, that he was no doctor, but only a good Samaritan. 
He even apologizes for taking upon himself this modest char- 
acter : — "by using this phrase, I would not be understood 
as assuming to myself the merits and virtues of the individual 
who, under that name, has been rendered forever memor- 
able and illustrious for his humanity." The most distress- 
ing case that he witnessed was that of a poor boy, only eight 
or nine years of age, whose leg had been crushed by falling 
under the wheels of a wagon. When Mr. Bryant first saw 
him, nine days having elapsed since the accident, the limb 
had gangrened, and he saw that death must soon ensue. The 
agonized mother besought him to amputate the wounded leg : 
but as he had no implements and no knowledge of surgery, 
he very properly refused. A conceited Canadian, who was 
present, and had no foolish scruples, then volunteered to per- 
form the operation with such rude tools as could be had ; 
and as might have been expected, he very soon relieved the 
patient from all suffering. In the course of the same day, 
Mr. Bryant visited several other sufferers, to some of whom 
he could only say that their hours were numbered. In the 
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evening, he was invited to attend a wedding, which was to 
take place in one of the tents. The name of the bridegroom 
is not mentioned, but " the bride was a Miss Lard, who, I 
doubt not, will be the ancestress of future statesmen and he- 
roes on the shores of the Pacific." The ceremony was duly 
performed by a clergyman, and cake was handed round ; but 
" there was no music or dancing on the occasion." 

" After we left the bridal tent, in looking across the plain, I 
could see from the light of the torches and lanterns the funeral 
procession that was conveying the corpse of the little boy whom 
I saw expire, to his last resting place in this desolate wilderness. 
The faint glimmer of these lights, with a knowledge of the melan- 
choly duties which those carrying them were performing, pro- 
duced sensations of sadness and depression. While surveying 
this mournful funeral scene, a man arrived from another encamp- 
ment about a mile and a half distant, and informed me that the 
wife of one of the emigrants had just been safely delivered of a 
son, and that there was, in consequence of this event, great 
rejoicing. I could not but reflect upon the singular concurrence 
of the events of this day. A death and funeral, a wedding and a 
birth, had occurred in this wilderness, within a diameter of two 
miles, and within two hours' time ; and to-morrow, the places 
where these events had taken place, would be deserted and un- 
marked, except by the grave of the unfortunate boy." 

But we have gleaned enough from Mr. Bryant's book to 
give our readers some idea of the life that the emigrants lead 
on the prairie ; and we turn to Mr. Parkman's more attractive 
volume to see how the same theatre of action appears under 
another aspect, when visited for no graver purpose than that 
of hunting buffaloes and studying the Indians. Our notice 
of the book must be brief, however, as its contents have pre- 
viously appeared in a periodical publication. As Mr. Park- 
man and his friend, even after they had engaged a hunter to 
guide them, and a muleteer who was to act also as cook, 
formed too small a party to encounter the risks of an excur- 
sion on the prairies alone, and the idea of travelling with a 
great caravan of emigrants was not agreeable, they joined 
forces for a time with three Englishmen, whom they happened 
to meet at Independence, and who had 'nearly the same ob- 
jects in view with themselves. A party about twelve in 
number was thus constituted, and two light carts drawn by 
mules contained their provisions and camp equipage. The 
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attendants were all of that class, mostly Frenchmen or half- 
breeds, who pass their lives upon the prairie, employed either 
as hunters, muleteers, or boatmen, by the fur and trading 
companies. The character of these men, and of the three 
principals, who had crossed the Atlantic for the sake of a 
hunting excursion on the prairies, is sketched by Mr. Park- 
man with much vivacity and humor. The trio consisted of 
a retired captain from the British army, his brother Jack, who 
was an Irishman and an amateur sailor, and who had about 
as much will of his own as younger brothers in England 
usually have, and a pragmatical and domineering Englishman, 
who had saddled himself upon them, like the old man of the 
sea upon Sinbad's shoulders, apparently for the mere pleasure 
of directing all their movements and riding them to death. 
The worthy Captain, good-natured and indolent, could not 
rouse himself enough to shake off this incubus, though he 
was perpetually leading them into scrapes and defeating all 
their projects ; and brother Jack, of course, had nothing to 
say, so long as his patron was contented. But as the two 
Americans did not choose to be guided by such a dictatorial 
marplot, they concluded, after the trial of a week or two in 
travelling together, to part company. 

Mr. Parkman's chief object, as we have said, was to study 
the character and manners of the Indians who had been least 
contaminated by intercourse with the whites. He says little, 
therefore, of the straggling savages whom he met while still 
near the settlements ; for most of them were feeble and 
besotted wretches, who retained only the worst characteris- 
tics of their race. But near Fort Laramie he encountered 
several bands of the Dahcotahs, who still showed some of 
the nobler traits of the true children of the desert. With a 
quick perception of their peculiarities, and much tact in 
adapting himself to their humor, he seems to have gained 
their confidence and good will ; and his sketches of them, 
being drawn from abundant opportunities for observation, 
appear as faithful as they are entertaining. He has resisted 
the common propensity to exaggeration in describing either 
the bright or the dark traits of the Indian character ; and 
there is no reason to believe, that his picture of them is 
darkened either by alarm or prejudice. He was for weeks 
an inmate of one of their villages, with no other white com- 
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panions than two stupid Canadians. He studied their lan- 
guage, made himself at home in their lodges, accompanied 
them in their hunting excursions, and took an active share in 
their other labors and amusements. The most striking scenes 
of Indian life thus came under his observation, and he de- 
scribes them With much graphic effect, and singular spirit and 
beauty of language. 

We must be sparing of quotations for the reason already 
given ; but to a portion of our readers the book may still be 
a novelty, and others may not be unwilling to read again 
some of its more striking passages. The following is the 
first glimpse that the travellers obtained of an Indian encamp- 
ment : — 

" At noon, we reached Horse Creek ; and as we waded 
through the shallow water, we saw a wild and striking scene. 
The main body of the Indians had arrived before us. On the 
farther bank, stood a large and strong man, nearly naked, holding 
a white horse by a long cord, and eyeing us as we approached. 
This was the chief, whom Henry called ' Old Smoke.' Just 
behind him, his youngest and favorite squaw sat astride of a fine 
mule : it was covered with caparisons of whitened skins, gar- 
nished with blue and white beads, and fringed with little orna- 
ments of metal that tinkled with every movement of the animal. 
The girl had a light clear complexion, enlivened by a spot of 
vermilion on each cheek ; she smiled, not to say grinned, upon 
us, showing two gleaming rows of white teeth. In her hand, she 
carried the tall lance of her unchivalrous lord, fluttering with 
feathers ; his round white shield hung at the side of her mule ; 
and his pipe was slung at her back. Her dress was a tunic of 
deer-skin, made beautifully white by means of a species of clay 
found on the prairie, and ornamented with beads, arrayed in 
figures more gay than tasteful, and with long fringes at all the 
seams. Not far from the chief, stood a group of stately figures, 
their white buffalo robes thrown over their shoulders, gazing 
coldly upon us ; and in the rear, for several acres, the ground 
was covered with a temporary encampment ; men, women, and 
children swarmed like bees ; hundreds of dogs, of all sizes and 
colors, ran restlessly about ; and close at hand, the wide shallow 
stream was alive with boys, girls, and young squaws, splashing, 
screaming, and laughing in the water. At the same time a long 
train of emigrant wagons were crossing the creek, and dragging 
on in their slow, heavy procession, passed the encampment of 
the people whom they and their descendants, in the space of a 
century, are to sweep from the face of the earth. 
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" The encampment itself was a mere temporary one during the 
heat of the day. None of the lodges were erected ; but their 
heavy leather coverings, and the long poles used to support them, 
were scattered everywhere around, among weapons, domestic 
utensils, and the rude harness of mules and horses. The squaws 
of each lazy warrior had made him a shelter from the sun, by 
stretching a few buffalo-robes, or the corner of a lodge-covering 
upon poles ; and here he sat in the shade, with a favorite young 
squaw, perhaps, at his side, glittering with all imaginable trinkets. 
Before him stood the insignia of his rank, as a warrior, his white 
shield of bull-hide, his medicine bag, his bow and quiver, his 
lance and his pipe, raised aloft on a tripod of three poles. Ex- 
cept the dogs, the most active and noisy tenants of the camp 
' were the old women, ugly as Macbeth's witches, with their hair 
streaming loose in the wind, and nothing but the tattered frag- 
ment of an old buffalo-robe to hide their shrivelled wiry limbs. 
The day of their favoritism passed two generations ago ; now 
the heaviest labors of the camp devolved upon them ; they were 
to harness the horses, pitch the lodges, dress the buffalo-robes, 
and bring in meat for the hunters. With the cracked voices of 
these hags, the clamor of dogs, the shouting and laughing of 
children and girls, and the listless tranquillity of the warriors, the 
whole scene had an effect too lively and picturesque ever to be 
forgotten. 

" We stopped not far from the Indian camp, and having invited 
some of the chiefs and warriors to dinner, placed before them a 
sumptuous repast of biscuit and coffee. Squatted in a half circle 
on the ground, they soon disposed of it. As we rode forward on 
the afternoon journey, several of our late guests accompanied 
us. Among the rest was a huge bloated savage, of more than 
three hundred pounds weight, christened Le Cochon, in consider- 
ation of his preposterous dimensions, and certain corresponding 
traits of his character. ' The Hog ' bestrode a little white pony, 
scarce able to bear up under the enormous burden, though, by 
way of keeping up the necessary stimulus, the rider kept both 
feet in constant motion, playing alternately against his ribs. The 
old man was not a chief ; he never had ambition enough to be- 
come one ; he was not a warrior nor a hunter, for he was too fat 
and lazy ; but he was the richest man in the whole village. 
Riches among the Dahcotahs consist in horses, and of these 
' The Hog ' had accumulated more than thirty. He had already 
ten times as many as he wanted, yet still his appetite for horses 
was insatiable. Trotting up to me, he shook me by the hand, 
and gave me to understand that he was a very devoted friend ; 
and then he began a series of most earnest signs and gesticula- 
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tions, his oily countenance radiant with smiles, and his little eyes 
peeping out with a cunning twinkle from between the masses of 
flesh that almost obscured them. Knowing nothing at that time 
of the sign-language of the Indians, I could only guess at his 
meaning. So I called on Henry to explain it. 

" ' The Hog,' it seems, was anxious to conclude a matrimonial 
bargain. He said he had a very pretty daughter in his lodge, 
whom he would give me, if I would give him my horse. These 
flattering overtures I chose to reject ; at which ' The Hog,' still 
laughing with undiminished good humor, gathered his robe about 
his shoulders, and rode away." 

We borrow next a picture of an Indian camp scene, 
drawn after the writer had been for some time domesticated 
among the savages : — 

" All was quiet in the village. Though the hunters had not 
gone out that day, they lay sleeping in their lodges, and most of 
the women were silently engaged in their heavy tasks. A few 
young men were playing at a lazy game of ball in the centre of 
the village ; and when they became tired, some girls supplied 
their place with a more boisterous sport. At a little distance, 
among the lodges, some children and half-grown squaws were 
playfully tossing up one of their number in a buffalo-robe, an 
exact counterpart of the ancient pastime from which Sancho 
Panza suffered so much. Farther out on the prairie, a host of 
little naked boys were roaming about, engaged in various rough 
games, or pursuing birds and ground-squirrels with their bows 
and arrows ; and woe to the unhappy little animals that fell into 
their merciless, torture-loving hands ! A squaw from the next 
lodge, a notable active housewife, named Weah Washtay, or the 
Good Woman, brought us a large bowl of Wasna, and went into 
an ecstacy of delight when I presented her with a green glass 
ring, such as I usually wore with a view to similar occasions. 

" The sun went down, and half the sky was glowing fiery red, 
reflected on the little stream as it wound away among the sage- 
bushes. Some young men left the village, and soon returned, 
driving in before them all the horses, hundreds in number, and 
of every size, age, and color. The hunters came out, and each 
securing those that belonged to him, examined their condition, 
and tied them fast by long cords to stakes driven in front of his 
lodge. It was half an hour before the bustle subsided and tran- 
quillity was restored again. By this time it was nearly dark. 
Kettles were hung over the blazing fires, around which the 
squaws were gathered with their children, laughing and talking 
merrily. A circle of a different kind was formed in the centre 
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of the village. This was composed of the old men and warriors 
of repute, who with their white buffalo-robes drawn close around 
their shoulders, sat together, and as the pipe passed from hand to 
hand, their conversation had not a particle of the gravity and 
reserve usually ascribed to Indians. I sat down with them as 
usual. I had in my hand half a dozen squibs and serpents, 
which I had made one day when encamped upon Laramie Creek, 
out of gunpowder and charcoal, and the leaves of ' Fremont's 
expedition,' rolled round a stout lead pencil. I waited till I con- 
trived to get hold of the large piece of burning bois-de-vache 
which the Indians kept by them on the ground for lighting their 
pipes. With this I lighted all the fireworks at once, and tossed 
them whizzing and sputtering into the air, over the heads of the 
company. They all jumped up and ran off with yelps of aston- 
ishment and consternation. After a moment or two, they ven- 
tured to come back one by one, and some of the boldest, picking 
up the cases of burnt paper that were scattered about, examined 
them with eager curiosity to discover their mysterious secret. 
From that time forward I enjoyed great repute as a 'fire- 
medicine.' 

" The camp was filled with the low hum of cheerful voices. 
There were other sounds, however, of a very different kind, for 
from a large lodge, lighted up like a gigantic lantern by the blaz- 
ing fire within, came a chorus of dismal cries and waitings, long 
drawn out, like the howling of wolves, and a woman, almost 
naked, was crouching close outside, crying violently, and gashing 
her legs with a knife till they were covered with blood. Just a 
year before, a young man belonging to this family had gone out 
with a war-party and had been slain by the enemy, and his rela- 
tives were thus lamenting his loss. Still other sounds might be 
heard ; loud earnest cries often repeated from amid the gloom, 
at a distance beyond the village. They proceeded from some 
young men who, being about to set out in a few days on a war- 
like expedition, were standing at the top of a hill, calling on the 
Great Spirit to aid them in their enterprise." 

We have room but for one other extract relating to the 
Indians, and it shall be this amusing sketch of Dr. Shaw's 
medical practice among them : — 

" But to glance at the interior of a lodge. Shaw and I used 
often to visit them. Indeed we spent most of our evenings in 
the Indian village ; Shaw's assumption of the medical character 
giving us a fair pretext. As a sample of the rest I will describe 
one of these visits. The sun had just set, and the horses were 
driven into the corral. The Prairie Cock, a noted beau, came in 
at the gate with a bevy of young girls, with whom he began a 
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dance in the area, leading them round and round in a circle, 
while he jerked up from his chest a succession of monotonous 
sounds, to which they kept time in a rueful chant. Outside the 
gate, boys and young men were idly frolicking ; and close by, 
looking grimly upon them, stood a warrior in his robe, with his 
face painted jet-black, in token that he had lately taken a Pawnee 
scalp. Passing these, the tall dark lodges rose between us and 
the red western sky. We repaired at once to the lodge of Old 
Smoke himself. It was by no means better than the others ; 
indeed, it was rather shabby ; for in this democratic community 
the chief never assumes superior state. Smoke sat cross-legged 
on a buffalo robe, a"nd his grunt of salutation as we entered, was 
unusually cordial, out of respect no doubt to Shaw's medical 
character. Seated around the lodge were several squaws, and 
an abundance of children. The complaint of Shaw's patients 
was, for the most part, a severe inflammation of the eyes, occa- 
sioned by exposure to the sun, a species of disorder which he 
treated with some success. He had brought with him a homoeo- 
pathic medicine-chest, and was, I presume, the first who intro- 
duced that harmless system of treatment among the Ogillallah. 
No sooner had a robe been spread at the head of the lodge for 
our accommodation, and we had seated ourselves upon it, than a 
patient made her appearance ; the chief's daughter herself, who, 
to do her justice, was the best-looking girl in the village. Being 
on excellent terms with the physician, she placed herself readily 
under his hands, and submitted with a good grace to his applica- 
tions, laughing in his face during the whole process, for a squaw 
hardly knows how to smile. This case dispatched, another of ' a 
different kind succeeded. A hideous, emaciated old woman sat 
in the darkest corner of the lodge rocking to and fro with pain, 
and hiding her eyes from the light by pressing the palms of both 
hands against her face. At Smoke's command, she came for- 
ward, very unwillingly, and exhibited a pair of eyes that had 
nearly disappeared from excess of inflammation. No sooner 
had the doctor fastened his gripe upon her, than she set up a dis- 
mal moaning, and writhed so in his grasp that he lost all patience, 
but being resolved to carry his point, he succeeded at last in 
applying his favorite remedies. 

" ' It is strange,' he said, when the operation was finished, 
' that I forgot to bring any Spanish flies with me ; we must have 
something here to answer for a counter-irritant ! ' 

" So, in the absence of better, he seized upon a red-hot brand 
from the fire, and clapped it against the temple of the old squaw, 
who set up an unearthly howl, at which the rest of the family 
broke out into a laugh. 
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" During these medical operations, "Smoke's eldest squaw en- 
tered the lodge, with a sort of stone mallet in her hand. I had 
observed some time before a litter of well-grown black puppies, 
comfortably nestled among some buffalo-robes at one side ; but 
this new-comer speedily disturbed their enjoyment ; for seizing 
one of them by the hind paw, she dragged him out, and carrying 
him to the entrance of the lodge, hammered him on the head till 
she killed him. Being quite conscious to what this preparation 
tended, I looked through a hole in the back of the lodge to see 
the next steps of the process. The squaw, holding the puppy by 
the legs, was swinging him to and fro through the blaze of a fire ; 
until the hair was singed off. This done, she unsheathed her 
knife and cut him into small pieces, which she dropped into a 
kettle to boil. In a few moments a large wooden dish was set 
before us, filled with this delicate preparation. We felt conscious 
of the honor. A dog-feast is the greatest compliment a Dahco- 
tah can offer to his guest ; and knowing that to refuse eating 
would be an affront, we attacked the little dog, and devoured him 
before the eyes of his unconscious parent. Smoke in the mean- 
time was preparing his great pipe. It was lighted when we had 
finished our repast, and we passed it from one to another till the 
bowl was empty. This done, we took our leave without farther 
ceremony." 

While Mr. Parkrnan was at Fort Laramie, a party of the 
emigrants with whom Mr. Bryant had begun his journey 
arrived there ; and those who have read only the latter's 
decorous and respectful account of them may be amused to 
see how they appeared to others, who were not interested in 
their undertaking. First, however, we catch a glimpse of the 
party when they were first overtaken by our young traveller. 

" We were late in breaking up our camp on the following 
morning, and scarcely had we ridden a mile when we saw, far in 
advance of us, drawn against the horizon, a line of objects stretch- 
ing at regular intervals along the level edge of the prairie. An 
intervening swell soon hid them from sight, until, ascending it a 
quarter of an hour after, we saw close before us the emigrant 
caravan, with its heavy white wagons creeping on in their slow 
procession, and a large drove of cattle following behind. Half 
a dozen yellow-visaged Missourians, mounted on horseback, were 
cursing and shouting among them ; their lank angular propor- 
tions, enveloped in brown homespun, evidently cut and adjusted 
by the hands of a domestic female tailor. As we approached, 
they greeted us with the polished salutation : ' How are ye, 
boys ? Are ye for Oregon or California ? ' 
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" As we pushed rapidly past the wagons, children's faces were 
thrust out from the white coverings to look at us ; while the care- 
worn, thin-featured matron, or the buxom girl, seated in front, 
suspended the knitting on which most of them were engaged to 
stare at us with wondering curiosity. By the side of each wagon, 
stalked the proprietor, urging on his patient oxen, who shouldered 
heavily along, inch by inch, on their interminable journey. It 
was easy to see that fear and dissension prevailed among them ; 
some of the men — but these, with one exception, were bachelors 
— looked wistfully upon us as we rode lightly and swiftly past, 
and then impatiently at their own lumbering wagons and heavy- 
gaited oxen. Others were unwilling to advance at all, until the 
party they had left behind should have rejoined them. Many 
were murmuring against the leader they had chosen, and wished 
to depose him ; and this discontent was fomented by some am- 
bitious spirits, who had hopes of succeeding in his place. The 
women were divided between regrets for the homes they had 
left and apprehension of the deserts and the savages before them. 

" We soon left them far behind, and fondly hoped that we bad 
taken a final leave ; but unluckily our companions' wagon stuck 
so long in a deep muddy ditch, that before it was extricated the 
van of the emigrant caravan appeared again, descending a ridge 
close at hand. Wagon after wagon plunged through the mud ; 
and as it was nearly noon, and the place promised shade and 
water, we saw with much gratification that they were resolved to 
encamp. Soon the wagons were wheeled into a circle ; the 
cattle were grazing over the meadow, and the men, with sour, 
sullen faces, were looking about for wood and water. They 
seemed to meet with but indifferent success. As we left the 
ground, I saw a tall slouching fellow, with the nasal accent of 
' down east,' contemplating the contents of his tin cup, which he 
had just filled with water. 

" ' Look here, you,' said he ; ' it's chock full of animals ! ' 

" The cup, as he held it out, exhibited in fact an extraordinary 
variety and profusion of animal and vegetable life." 

And now comes the scene near Fort Laramie. 

" Pushing through a noisy, drunken crowd, I entered an apart- 
ment of logs and mud, the largest in the fort : it was full of men 
of various races and complexions, all more or less drunk. A 
company of California emigrants, it seemed, had made the dis- 
covery at this late day that they had encumbered themselves with 
too many supplies for their journey. A part, therefore, they had 
thrown away or sold at great loss to the traders, but had deter- 
mined to get rid of their very copious stock of Missouri whiskey, 
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by drinking it on the spot. Here were maudlin squaws stretched 
on piles of buffalo-robes ; squalid Mexicans, armed with bows 
and arrows ; Indians sedately drunk ; long-haired Canadians and 
trappers, and American backwoodsmen in brown homespun ; the 
well-beloved pistol and bowie-knife displayed openly at their 
sides. In the middle of the room a tall, lank man, with a dingy 
broadcloth coat, was haranguing the company in the style of 
the stump orator. With one hand he sawed the air, and with 
the other clutched firmly a brown jug of whiskey, which he ap- 
plied every moment to his lips, forgetting that he had drained 
the contents long ago. Richard formally introduced me to this 

personage ; who was no less a man than Colonel R , once 

the leader of the party. Instantly the Colonel seizing me, in the 
absence of buttons, by the leather fringes of my frock, began to 
define his position. His men, he said, had mutinied and deposed 
him ; but still he exercised over them the influence of a superior 
mind ; in all but the name he was yet their chief. As the Colonel 
spoke, I looked round on the wild assemblage, and could not help 
thinking that he was but ill qualified to conduct such men across 
the deserts to California. Conspicuous among the rest stood 
three tall young men, grandsons of Daniel Boone. They had 
clearly inherited the adventurous character of that prince of pio- 
neers ; but I saw no signs of the quiet and tranquil spirit that so 
remarkably distinguished him. 

" Fearful was the fate that months after overtook some of the 
members of that party. General Kearney, on his late return from 
California, brought in the account how they were interrupted by 
the deep snows among the mountains, and maddened by cold and 
hunger, fed upon each other's flesh ! " 



Art. IX. — Kavanagh, a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Boston : Ticknor, Reed h Fields. 1849. 
12mo. pp. 188. 

Time is figured with scythe, hour-glass, wallet, and slippery 
forelock. He is allegorized as the devourer of his own off- 
spring. But there is yet one of his functions, and that not 
the least important, which wants its representative among his 
emblems. To complete his symbolical outfit, a sieve should 
be hung at his back. Busy as he must be at his mowing, he 



